JOHN    EVELYN
But there was much to be done, and his object is to
rouse the nation to the need of growing and using
their own timber^ especially in shipbuilding, ccLct us
arise then and plant and not give it over till we have
repaired the havoc our barbarous enemies have
made - . . I speak to encourage and animate a
work so glorious and necessary/'
The advice Evelyn gives in Sylva is sound. In this
book his style is at its best; the language of the
gardener and the woodman suits him. He refers to
his late brother Richard as "since transplanted to a
better world." His anecdotes, even when they deal
with superstitions, are delightful. There is one where
he tells of the fate of the two men who not only cut
away the mistletoe from an ancient oak at Norwood,
but felled the tree itself, "The first soon lost his eye,
and the other brake his leg; as if the Hamadryads
had revenged the indignity,"
The illustrations he quotes are interesting, the
pictures he sketches are charming, and the appeal he
made was needed and^ indeed, is needed still now,
when,, if not for shipbuilding, for house-building,
fencing and paving, large quantities of timber are
required.
There is a close resemblance in Evelyn*s en-
thusiasm for and love of finely-grown trees, and the
same enthusiasm shown more than a hundred years
later by Cobbctt, who has already been quoted on
Evelyn*s design at Albury. In his Rural Rides William
Gobbett was observing the state of agriculture in
general, though often branching off, it is true, into
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